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Cover PicrurE: Members of the 
Franciscan family are dedicated to 
the three virtues depicted here as 
Poverty, Chastity and Obedience. 
Lady Poverty is the most romantic. 
To her Francis gave all that he was 
and with her he could stand up 
under any trial or suffering asked 
of him because the Lord Jesus 
made himself so poor for our sake. 
Obedience is blind and shackled— 
like the corpse Francis spoke of 
as an example of obedience: It 
looks neither to right nor left, up 
or down, but carries out orders 
diligently, never even lifting a 
hand in protest, nor to toss a proud 
thought heavenward with a bold 
face. Instead, Obedience looks 
down humbly. Holy Chastity stands 
behind St. Francis with her sym- 
bol (lily) in her hand. Pover- 
ty, Chastity, Obedience — wedded 
by the ring of Charity which St. 
Francis holds in his hand! 
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APPLYING CHRISTIANITY IN THE SPIRIT OF ST. FRANCIS 
APRIL, 1956 VOL. XXXV NuMBER 4 


Il Proverello 


HERE IS A KIND OF PITYING pathos in the nickname which the Ital- 
ians gave St. Francis even in his own lifetime. They called him 
“Tl Poverello”—the poor little fellow. 


But the undertones of the name indicate not pity for the man 
because he was poor, but admiration because he was rich. The 
Church goes on to state it quite frankly in the versicle sung each 
year when the death of St. Francis is commemorated on his feast 
day, October 4. Gathered together the friars sing: “Poor and humble 
St. Francis enters Heaven laden with riches.” To enter Heaven laden 
with riches is such a jolting paradox to the little, humble poor man 
people saw here on earth! 


And St. Francis is still a stark lesson to our times when success 
is measured by money. It is still the rule for entrance into the King- 
dom that we become as little children; the law remains unaltered 
that the poor in spirit shall inherit the land of Heaven. 


Poor and little. Il Poverello! That was how St. Francis thought 
of himself too. His friars, he said, were to be a new race of people 
which the heavenly Father gave to his beloved Son; they were to be 
unlike all others in poverty and humility (littleness—Friars Minor) 
and were to be content to have Christ only! 


Across the centuries men have rushed to meet this little poor fel- 
low. He inspires. He is dynamic. You cannot meet him without 
being changed. And when he clasps your hand he leaves an impres- 
sion—and it may be a grace-bearing stain from his sacred stigmata 
that will stay with you always! With his handclasp he imparts his 
greeting: “The Lord give you peace!” And the impression he leaves 
is filled with peace and blessing—the very slogan of his order. 
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Pax ET Bonum! 


O UR COVER PICTURE, DRAWN FOR THE Forum by Dutch Franciscan 
artist, Fr. Humbert, portrays the mystical marriage of St. Francis 
to Lady Poverty. In a kind of take-off on Giotto’s allegory on Poverty, 
Fr. Humbert shows St. Francis espousing Lady Poverty with Chastity 
and Obedience brought into the picture as bridesmaids, so to say. 


The picture symbolizes something very real—the vows taken by 
St. Francis before Pope Innocent III on April 16, 1210. In presenting 
his ideal to the Sovereign Pontiff, Francis represented it allegorically 
as “a certain very poor but fair lady.” This was his Lady Poverty 
with whom Christ the King fell in love, stripping himself of his God- 
head, of decent manhood, becoming a slave—divesting himself of all 
respectability, even down to a death on the cross. The children of 
the Poverello are the children of this union. A new and humble 
people content to have Christ only! 


Francis wanted to be poor like our Savior. Our Lord lay naked 
in the crib, he traveled his course on earth amid admirable poverty 
such that you might well think the world respected it or certainly did 
not make it difficult for him. Though he did complain that the foxes 
have their holes and the birds their nests but the Son of Man has no 
place to lay his head, still poverty was for him a matter of perfect 
freedom. 


Francis was so free that he tolerated no ill-will toward people 
richly appareled. “Do not judge those who dress in fine clothes and 
use choice food and drink,” he warned his friars, “but let each one 
judge and despise himself.” At Montefeltro castle he calmly surveyed 
those knights and ladies in their festive regalia, remarking: “God is 
their Lord too, and any time he pleases he can call them and make 
just and holy people of them.” 


And from the nobility came young Count Roland dei Cattani: 
“Father, I should like to talk with you about the welfare of my soul.” 
But Francis directed him back to the festive gathering, saying: “First 
of all go and enjoy dinner with your friends . . . Then we can talk 
it over with all quiet and composure.” Thus he attracted men from 
all ranks of life to free their hearts from the burning and urging to 
lose their souls in the welier of desire. And so he attracts today. He 
did battle to be loyal to his Lady Poverty and in a world where suc- 
cess is measured by money it is still a battle. 


Toward the close of his life the Saint received a marvelous token 
of his lady’s regard. Traveling to Siena in the company of his physi- 
cian and a brother, to have his ailing eyes treated there, three ladies 
of like stature, years and appearance met him on the plain at Cam- 
piglia castle. They bowed reverently and greeted him with the words, 
“Welcome, Lady Poverty!” Unspeakable pleasure filled him; never 
had any human being addressed him in terms so agreeable. Holy 
Poverty gave him her own name! At last he had become her peer. 
And for all times he is I] Poverello—the poor little fellow. g 
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St. John Capistran 
1456-1956 


by ALBERT NIMETH O.F.M. 


fd ge cITy OF BELGRADE was a place 

of strategic importance because of 
its position between the Danube and 
the Save. A southern outpost of Hun- 
gary, it was a natural gateway to the 
kingdom. The Turks were converging 
on Belgrade in July 1456. If the mili- 
tary dam of Belgrade did not hold, the 
enemy troops would spill into Europe 
like a devastating flood sweeping de- 
struction and ruin before it. Hunyadi, 
the commander in charge of the Cru- 
saders was toying with the idea of 
peaceful surrender. Nothing could be 
more fatal. That is why Capistran 
would not relent in the serious debate. 
To him any thought of surrender was 
absolutely out of the question. The 
debate was vehement and long. Final- 
ly Hunyadi yielded. They would fight. 


Under cover of a moonless night, 
July 14, the troops were deployed. The 
attack began the next morning. The 
suddenness surprised the Turks. Con- 
fusion and consternation was aug- 
mented when other Crusaders attacked 
from the rear. Along the shores of the 
Danube, visible to friend and foe, stood 
the Franciscan, John Capistran. He 
waved the banner of the Cross, as his 
voice rang out carrying the name of 
Jesus, now to heaven, now across the 
river. The gamble paid off and now 


the Crusaders had respite to muster 
greater strength for the final show- 
down. July 22 the battle resumed. 
Again it was Capistran whose total 
disregard for his personal safety so in- 
spired the troops that the victory was 
decisive. Circumstances had forced 
this Franciscan to become a military 
leader of the Crusaders and like a 
second Josue leads the army of God 
into battle. 


Hailed as the “St. Paul of the XV 
century,” the Savior of Europe, the 
Bulwark of Christianity, St. John Cap- 
istran is one of the outstanding men in 
the Franciscan Order. This year marks 
the fifth centenary of his holy death. 
Pope Pius XII and Fr. Augustine 
Sepinski O.F.M., the Minister General 
have commemorated the event with 
paternal letters on this great saint. 


Reading the life of the saint, we 
stand in awe of the boundless energy 
and prodigious labor of this man. 
There were so many circles in which 
he moved, so many areas in which his 
influence is brought to bear. Leading 
the Crusades in a crucial battle was 
merely the climax of a life spent for 
God. He was in turn missionary, edu- 
cator, peace maker, reformer, inquisi- 
tor of heretics and papal legate. 


“The times in which we are living are not less serious, not less unpredictable, than 
those in which John Capistran lived. What we all need most is sanctity; sanctity, 
we say, which alone is able to offer strong remedies to the turbulent times, to cor- 
rupt morals, to languishing piety, to the increased hatred and strife.’ 
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H: WAS BORN IN 1386 IN Capi- 
strano, a town in southern Italy 
which gave him his name. Early in 
life he studied law and by the time he 
was 27 he was appointed governor of 
Perugia. In this capacity, as a con- 
temporary writes, he was “friend of 
the poor, protector of the lower classes, 
severe master to men of vicious living, 
an upright judge incapable of com- 
promise with injustice. He was fear- 
less, never to be intimidated.” 


During one of the perpetual revolu- 
tions that punctuated the history of 
Italy, Capistran was taken prisoner. 
While in prison, like St. Francis, he 
reflected on the futility and caprice of 
human life and resolved to dedicate 
himself to the exclusive service of God. 
Released, he obtained an annulment of 
his marriage which has not been con- 
summated and joined the Franciscan 
Order. He was thirty at the time. 


As a novice he was directed by the 
austere yet prudent and saintly lay 
brother Onuphrius of Seggiano. His 
novitiate was extremely strict, but he 
learned his lesson well for the austeri- 
ties to which he was introduced were 
intensified in later life. He lived up to 
his own description of religious life: 
“To bear insults patiently, to love one’s 
enemies, to preserve peace of heart, to 
subdue the desires of the flesh with the 
sword of the spirit, to hunger at a well 
set table, to freeze when luxurious 
clothing is at hand, to live in depress- 
ing poverty amid riches of the world— 
this is the bloodless martyrdom.” 


According to the custom he then 
began this theology. His first teacher 
was St. Bernardine of Siena and 
among his fellow students was St. 
James of the Marshes, who had been 
professed a few months previously. 
Thus three of the greatest souls of that 
epoch were brought together for the 
first time. One already was a seasoned 
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warrior in the good fight and the other 
two were destined to aid him to carry 
on the conflict against some of the 
worst enemies of the Church. It was 
Capistran who often came to the de- 
fense of his teacher and played an im- 
portant role in his canonization. 


John was a man of extraordinary 
mental powers. St. Bernardine is re- 
ported to have said: “John learns 
while sleeping what others could do 
only by working day and night.” He 
was ordained in 1420. Almost over- 
night his fame as a preacher spread 
throughout Europe. His powers of 
persuasion have seldom been equalled 
in the annals of the Church. Wherever 
he appeared he attracted crowds so 
vast there was no building large 
enough. His audiences were estimated 
at twenty and thirty thousand. At one 
time in Brescia he preached to a crowd 
estimated at one hundred and twenty- 
six thousand. His purpose did not 
vary. He worked to repair the damage 
of the Great Western Schism, to restore 
religious discipline among the lax 
clergy, to effect peace among warring 
factions, to stamp out heresy and to 
reaffirm the dignity and authority of 
the papacy. He was in constant de- 
mand not only in Italy, but in France, 
Palestine, Bohemia, Poland, Germany, 
Austria and Hungary. So effective was 
his preaching that his mission usually 
ended with the “bonfires of vanities,” 
notably in Augsburg, Breslau, Erfurth, 
Nuremburg, Perugia, Vienna and 
Viterbo. Without doubt he was the 
great reformer. 


H: CONCERN WAS NOT LIMITED to 

the morals of the laity. His own 
beloved Franciscan Order, which he 
served at one time as Vicar General, 
was going through the throes of in- 
ternal dissension. The implications of 
this struggle are too ramified to be 
treated here. Capistran spared no ef- 
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forts to establish peace and harmony 
among the various factions without 
compromising the high ideals of St. 
Francis. These labors caused him the 
greatest heartaches. He did not always 
achieve the success he had hoped for 
and in many instances he made bitter 
enemies. But succeed or fail, Capistran 
worked on confident of doing God’s 
will. 


One objective in the reform of the 
order was to raise the scholastic stand- 
ard. What Capistran fought for was 
a thorough, comprehensive education 
of clerics and priests to make good 
preachers and pastors of souls. He, as 
well as St. Bernardine, were convinced 
that the deeper reason for the serious 
defects in moral and religious. life lay 
in the great ignorance of the clergy 
and people. It had been the practice 
to ordain a young man if he had an 
indispensable minimum of knowledge 
obtained by private lessons given either 
by other priests or in the monastery. 
Thoroughgoing and profound revival 
of Christian doctrine was the very aim 
of Capistran’s reform. For this great 
mission only such qualified as excelled 
the average. On this point Capistran 
would not budge until he gained his 
objective. 


This chosen vessel of the Lord had 
to pay a price for his honor. A day 
on his mission tour was exhausting to 
say the least. Holy Mass, sermon fol- 
lowed by a repetition of same by an 
interpreter, breviary, visits to the sick, 
made up part of his day. After a 
meager meal (“I get along on eggs and 
fish”) many came for audiences. After 
vespers, more visits to the sick until 
nightfall. The greater part of the night 
was reserved for correspondence and 
study. His desire for knowledge was 
insatiable. Wherever he went, his 
books went with him. Even in his last 
illness his thoughts were on his books. 
Most of these he sent back to Venice. 
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He considered so many other things 
of greater importance that he allowed 
himself very little time for sleep. For 
years he had limited himself to four 
hours or less. Once while preaching 
in Vienna he revealed. “I sleep two 
hours, sometimes only one hour.” It 
wasn’t that he didn’t have to struggle 
against sleep. He did. “I would rather 
just now rest than preach. But I be- 
long not to myself but to you,” summed 
up his attitude. 


Capistran was a man of deep feel- 
ing. He was quite capable of vehement 
expostulation. At times, he was ac- 
cused of being irascible. But with all 
that he possessed complete self-control. 
He is admired for his careful use of 
time and his quiet, well-planned meth- 
od of work. All problems, great and 
small, were arranged in proper order. 
He never succumbed to the all too 
common temptation of making time at 
the expense of devotion. He adhered 
strictly to the Franciscan ideal of pro- 
found contemplation followed by en- 
ergetic action. In addition to his daily 
Office he recited the Office of the 
Blessed Virgin and the Office of the 
Dead. Prayer was the mainstay of his 
life. 

With all his mortification and self- 
abnegation he was a man of an obvi- 
ously joyful disposition. Hard as he 
was on himself, he was most kind to 
those who entrusted themselves to his 
care. Acclaimed by hundreds of thou- 
sands of people, he sought solitude for 
prayer and meditation. Invested with 
power and authority, he was never 
more happy then when a subject. We 
no longer wonder that Pope Pius XII 
in a special letter to the Franciscan 
Minister General (See Forum, Feb. 
1956 for text) urges all to emulate the 
example of sanctity of St. John Capi- 
stran “‘since sanctity is the only remedy 
in these turbulent times as it was in 
those in which the saint lived.” & 
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Adam, Eve 


Abel, 


Melchisedech, Noah, 


Abraham, 


Isaac, 


Jacob, 
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THE TRIUMPH OF CHRIST 


The Age of the Patriarchs 


HE PROCESSION OF PATRIARCHS in 

the accompanying picture is puz- 
zling. Take up the clues the artist sup- 
plied and see if you can name them all! 
While you look at the art, you will 
want to know at least something about 
the artist who, it is immediately evi- 
dent, has combined elements of vigor 
with delicacy and richness of finish— 
even in a black and white picture. 


Mainly, though, the question arises 


'° about the series title that insinuates 


the person of Christ dominating the 
group in the picture without his pres- 
ence being actually depicted. The 
answer should emerge from the body 
of the present article. 


But first, for the benefit of the reader 
who did miss the clues, let us identify 
the figures, going from right to left: 
Adam and Eve, Abel, Noe, Melchi- 
sedech, Abraham, Isaac and Jacob. 


All these have the title of Patriarch 
in common—a title accorded them in 
both Old and New Testament bible 
history. Accordingly, we refer to the 
hundreds upon hundreds of years over 
which their lives extended as the age 
of the Patriarchs. 


Patently, the word Patriarch has to 
do with the Latin word pater (fath- 
er) ; while the latter half of the word 
is of Greek origin, and therefore less 
obvious. It denotes a ruler, leader, 
chief. The two words add up to a 
father-and-ruler of a family or tribe. 
In the language of the bible Patriarch 
was the designation for family heads 
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by MAXIMUS POPPY O.F.M. 


in the time before Moses. It may be 
added that any reader could have 
learned all the above word for word 
by consulting Webster’s Dictionary 
(even the Collegiate) . 


In a living language such as ours 
words have a way of acquiring a vari- 
ety of meanings. For example, an old, 
venerable man or veteran often rates 
the term patriarch. In Church lan- 
guage, however, and in the early 
Church the bishop of an important 
metropolis had a certain pre-eminence 
and was called Patriarch of the region. 
Presently, there are five such digni- 
taries with title of Patriarch and Patri- 
archate (the territory) in the ancient 
sees of Rome, Constantinople, Alexan- 
dria, Antioch and Jerusalem. 


The biblical Patriarchs appearing 
in our picture may, for practical pur- 
poses, be broken down into two groups 
as the artist does in his composition: 
the progenitors of the human race and 
the family lineage group starting with 
Abraham. Midway between both 
groups is the mysterious person of 


Melchisedech. 


Somehow, the wonderful dispensa- 
tion of God’s providence kept alive in 
the person of these Patriarchs the 
knowledge of the true God, making 
them the living depositories of his di- 
vine revelations concerning the Re- 
deemer and the kingdom of Heaven. 
Today instead of Patriarchs we have 
the Christian tradition alongside the 
written word of God. 
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| Fee OUR BIBLE HisToRY back- 
wards as we do in the light of the 
Christian faith, we are accustomed to 
spell out minutely a variety of truths 
about the Redeemer. We have behind 
us the accomplished fact of the Re- 
deemer having made good every prom- 
ise about his coming as the Son of 
God made man, promises reading back 
to the very first one made to our par- 
ents of the human race after their fall 
from grace. Reading back in this fash- 
ion, that first promise quite plainly 
indicates the role of God’s Immaculate 
Mother in the scheme of the Redemp- 
tion. But put yourself in the place of 
the Patriarchs having to make their 
act of faith, hope and charity. That 
is a triumph of Christ over their minds 
and hearts—triumph of his all-power- 
ful grace. 


The person of the Redeemer, just as 
it is only surmised in our picture, was 
discerned only dimly by the Patriarch; 
but held firmly by faith for all that. 
And so, the triumphal march of Christ 
through history begins at the very 
dawn of mankind. 


As time goes on, the pace quickens. 
With Abraham a new era opens. A 
definite family, a definite race — one 
that will be isolated in a land of its 
own — becomes the carrier of God’s 
revelations and promises. It is the line- 
age of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob and 
his twelve sons. Israel (God’s own 
name for Jacob)—Israel and his de- 
scendants become God’s chosen people 
with the sublime destiny of ushering 
in the Savior by the ties of blood and 
religion. However far removed from 
the actual fulfillment in point of time, 
this was a terrifying honor as well as 
a responsibility for the Patriarchs. And 
we may credit their particular brand of 
sanctity to their faithfulness to this 
trust. They were not only responsible 
for their own holiness but for the holi- 
ness of the race. Alas, who but the 
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Church venerates the saints of the Old 
Testament! 

In addition to being the vehicles of 
God’s revelations and promises, an- 
other role of the Patriarchs was the 
prophetic one of prefiguring the Re- 
deemer, as we learned in our early 
religious instruction. Their personality 
and careers forecast the person and 
the career of the Savior. Or, as the 
saying goes in respect to great events, 
Our Savior cast long shadows before 
him. Thus, to repeat, he dominates 
the scene and the age presented in our 
picture. 

Take, for example, Abraham and 
Isaac pictured for us. The one carries 
the sacrificial fire, the other the wood 
of the sacrifice. Here is a portrayal 
almost like the record of an historical 
event already happened, of Christ’s 
sacrifice and of the Divine Cross-bear- 
er. Significantly, Melchisedech and 
Abraham face each other as though in 
conversation. What harm in articu- 
lating the remark the artist seems to 
put on Melchisedech’s lips! “After all, 
what is your readiness to sacrifice your 
beloved son compared to God’s actual 
sacrifice of his Son for the sins of man- 
kind! And, what is more, my sacrifice 
of bread and wine which you witnessed 
is but a picture of the reality—the 
sacrifice of God’s own Son perpetuated 
in some such mysterious way under the 
veils of bread and wine.” To be sure, 
Melchisedech was not aware of his 
being the prophetic figure that he was. 


May not the Church reasonably as- 
sume that mere allusion to these Old 
Testament figures prophetic of the 
Mass are sufficient to the informed 
worshipper? The average missal user 
may indeed regard the mention of 
their names as something quite casual, 
but to the Church they are meaning- 
ful. The Old and New Testaments, 
she implies, are one continuous revela- 
tion of God to man. Hence her lan- 
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guage: “our father Abraham” or, “the 
high priest Melchisedech” and “Thy 
just servant Abel” in the canon of the 
Mass. ; 


More explicitly does the liturgy of 
Holy Week marshall before us one 
after the other of these holy Patri- 
archs: their historical destiny; their 
relation to the Savior and, conse- 
quently, their ties with us of Christian 
fellowship. 


HE READER WHO IS INTERESTED in 

further pursuing the prophetic role 
of the Patriarchs in the scheme of 
Christ’s redeeming work may welcome 
some such aid as the following in his 
study. It serves a two-fold purpose. 
Apart from underscoring what has 
been explained above, a closer look 
’ into the New Testament might be in 
partial atonement for the lamentable 
neglect of Old Testament bible history 
in our Catholic schools—and in sec- 
ondary schools too! 


Abel, the innocent victim of Cain’s 
anger is a forerunner of the Divine 
Victim slain for the sins of men. See 
how St. Paul in Hebrews 11, 4 and 12, 
24 refers to the faith of Abel; to the 
sacrifice he offered and which occa- 
sioned Cain’s sinful anger. In Mat- 
thew 23, 35 Our Lord reminds his 
persecutors of Abel, the just, and of 
the innocent blood he shed, as did all 
the prophets killed for witnessing to 
the truth. Church supposes all of this 
to be common knowledge, as was re- 
marked above, so that a mere allusion 
in the canon of the Mass should suffice. 
But does it? 


Noe and the ark are prototypes of 
the Savior of the world and the haven 
afforded by his redeeming Church. 
Our Lord himself spells out the proph- 
ecy and its fulfillment in Matthew 24, 
37. St. Peter, recalling our Lord’s 
words, repeats them to his parishioners 
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THE TRIUMPH OF CHRIST 
By Artist Joseph von Fuehrich 
1800 - 1876 

Joseph von Fuehrich was an Aus- 
trian painter, designer, and engraver, 
who studied art at Prague Academy 
and in 1826 joined the German Naz- 
arenes in Rome. Most of his life was 
spent in Prague and in Vienna, where 


he was a professor in the Academy. 
His paintings are usually of biblical 
subjects in landscape settings. They 
include frescoes in the churches of 


| St. John of Nepomuk and Altlerchen- 


feld, Vienna, and Mary’s Journey 
Over the Mountain (Vienna). He 
achieved greater success with his de- 
signs for woodcuts and steel engrav- 
ings, such as the series for Thomas a 
Kempis, the Prodigal Son, and the 
Psalter and the etchings for the Lord’s 
Prayer and Triumph of Christ series 


which we will produce during the com- 
ing months. The Stations of the Cross, 


familiar to thousands of people 
through the stations booklet published 
by Franciscan Herald Press, are also 
the work of Joseph von Fuehrich. 


in Asia Minor in his circular letter. 


Or, take the lesson St. Paul preaches 
in Hebrews (11, 17 to the end) on the 
theme of faith exemplified by Abra- 
ham, Isaac, Jacob, Joseph. Incidental- 
ly, these twenty-three verses would 
serve as a general refresher course in 
Old Testament bible history. Sim- 
ilarly, the discourse of the first martyr, 
St. Stephen, before the High Council 
on the destiny of their common fore- 
fathers in both the flesh and in religion 
of ushering in the Messiah, Jesus of 
Nazareth (Acts of the Apostles, chap- 
ter 7, through to verse 60). 

(See page 115) 
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TEXT: “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. There is no other com- 
mandment greater than these” (12, 31). 


“IT want my brothers to act like children of the same mother among 
themselves; and that if one should ask for a tunic or a cord or what- 
ever else, the other should give it freely. Let them share their books 
and everything that is agreeable, indeed let each force the other to 
take the things” (Words, 176.) 


SUBJECT: Love of neighbor in practice — the sharing of things 
with others. 
1. Francis demands that our charity be no less than heroic. 
To what did he liken the relationship that should exist 
between his followers when united by the bond of 
charity? 
2. What is our attitude when another asks for something, 
especially when asking for some of our time? 


3. Is there a true apostolate in always being at the beck and 
call of others? 


4, Did Christ or Francis limit the time they would spend 
with others? Did Christ or Francis limit their charity? 


“He loved us to the end, even to the death of the Cross.” 


URGENT PLEA 


In the February Forum we gave a resume of the work of the Chinese 
Franciscan Institute of Biblical Studies. It was noted in the Items of 
Interest that the work goes forward (translating the Bible into Chinese) 
‘with many ups and downs and at great financial loss. From the director 
of the missions comes the added information that the scholarly Fran- 
ciscans who are devoting their lives to this work are having a difficult 
time of it in Hong Kong. Living cost in Hong Kong is very high. If 
ten Third Order Fraternities could give a dollar a day the ten friars can 
continue their work under normal circumstances. The ForuM makes 
this plea for the Franciscan Biblical Institute because we believe the 
work of translating the Bible into Chinese is a bigger weapon in this 
cold war than the preparation of guided missiles and hydrogen bombs! 
For more information or to contribute donations for this cause, address 
the Editor, FRaNciscAN HERALD AND Forum, 5045 S. Laflin St., Chicago 
9, Illinois. 
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Chapter V 
Diversity of Labor in the One 
Franciscan Spirit 


| Hers DISCOVERED THE essence of 
| the Order of Friars Minor from 
} the life and person of Saint Erancis, 
) the living “forma Minorum,” the 
| question of the mission or the work of 
| his brothers remains to be treated. 


__ It may be well to re-emphasize here 
| ‘that the Order was not called into be- 
} ing to meet a specific need or emer- 
} gency in the Kingdom of Christ. Its 
+ task was not primarily some particular 
{ external work but rather the realiza- 
} tion of a new life within the Church. 
| For this very reason Francis speaks 
' less of an “Order” than of a “Brother- 
| hood,” less of a “Rule” than of “our 
' form and manner of life.” Through 
) his special spirit, Francis sought to in- 
' culcate this new life in his brothers by 
| word and example and form them 
| completely from within. This special 
| spirit was to be the bond uniting all 
' exterior labors of his brothers. 


It follows that whoever possesses the 
spirit of Saint Francis and the Spirit 
| of the Lord may do whatever the 
| Kingdom of Christ asks of him. At 
| once his work is Franciscan in char- 
| acter. Even at the present time the 
Order cannot limit itself to certain 


standable since for now as throughout 
its history all needs of the Kingdom of 
God are within its scope. There is in 
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particular tasks. This is readily under-. 


The Order of St. Francis 


by DR. CAJETAN ESSER O.F.M. 


“What is Franciscan work? According to the words of 
St. Francis it is the Friar Minor‘s duty, by imitating the 
words and the deeds of the Lord, 
and gladness to the love of God.” 


“to lead men in joy 


Translated from the German 
by Sister M. Fridian O.S.F. 


the Church no demand, no activity, 
which the Order can not claim as its 
own or undertake because of its goal, 
“sequi vestigia Christi”’—to follow in 
the footprints of Christ. One of the 
greatest missionary orders of the 
Church, the Friars Minor labor in 
many pagan lands, ever true to the 
mandate and direction given by Saint 
Francis himself. With untiring zeal 
they carry on the many tasks of mod- 
ern pastoral care, always ready to help 
men persevere in the Church and lead 
back to the fold souls gone astray. In 
the solitude of retiros, they cultivate 
the life of pure contemplation, a man- 
ner of life which has always occupied 
an honored place in the Order. 
Throughout its history the Franciscan 
Order has devoted itself likewise to the 
apostolate of teaching and research 
and has tried in each age of its history 
to make perennially fruitful the Fran- 
ciscan teaching of philosophy and 
theology, the precious legacy of its 
spirit. Nor must we forget the many 
artists who have lived in the Order and 
created works of lasting value. 


Forming the Inner Man 


At the start the most important work 
of the Order of Friars Minor was to 
develop its own inner spirit. So also 
today and for all times. Simply stated, 
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this task or mission consists in the Or- 
der’s re-presentation in the Church of 
the figure of Christ, a task Francis en- 
joined upon his brothers and a perma- 
nent ideal. Every Friar Minor’s main 
vocation is the “sequi vestigia Christi.” 
Like Christ, he must be a brother to 
all; with great men and even brotherly 
love he must seek out everyone, espe- 
cially the erring. Like Christ, in pov- 
erty and humility, he must become the 
“minor,” the lesser and inferior among 
men, so that he may draw all men to 
the love of God the Father. The 
special trait in the ideal imitation of 
Christ which the Friars Minor must 
place before the eyes of the world by 
their example is following Christ’s 
truly poor and truly humble life. 


Clearly the task of the Order is not 
primarily some form of activity, but 
rather a manner of life. No precisely 
defined external labor is its special 
duty but the realization of a seraphic 
Christian life. No one man nor any 
one Order will ever be able to repre- 
sent perfectly and completely the life 
and labor of Christ. It is the common 
purpose and the combined outlook and 
effort of all members of the Church 
which shows forth the fullness of the 
Light of Christ. To this fullness the 
Order of Friars Minor is called to con- 
tribute in every age in a special way 
by its characteristic manner of life 
rather than by the performance of 
spectacular tasks. It is this manner of 
life which makes the Order so impor- 
tant in the Church and which contrib- 
utes in no small way to the magnificent 
miracle of the Light of Christ reflected 
by the Church in all generations. 


Indeed, this contribution of its true 
seraphic life gives the Order of Friars 
Minor a permanent importance in the 
Church and an irrefutable right of ex- 
istence. 
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Franciscan Piety 

The piety of the Order does not con- 
sist in offering God a flamboyant sacri- 
fice or accomplishment but rather in 
the formation of a Christian man dedi- 
cated to God in simple, ever-growing, 
unselfish love; a man whose entire be- 
ing is wholly and unconditionally sur- 
rendered to God. Francis himself ex- 
pressed this type of piety in a brief yet 
all-embracing prayer: 


Almighty, eternal, just and merciful God, 
have us poor wretches for your sake do 
what we know you want, and have us 
always want whatever is pleasing to you; 
so that cleansed interiorly, and interiorly 
enlightened and aglow with the fire of the 
Holy Ghost, we may be able to follow the 
footsteps of your Son, our Lord Jesus 
Christ. Aided by your soul-saving grace, 
may we be able to get to you, who in per- 
fect Trinity and simple Unity live and 
reign and triumph as God almighty world 
without end. Amen. (Words 192k, Letter 
to the Chapter General.) 

The seraphic spirit is incompatible 
with the pursuit of knowledge for the 
sake of knowledge. A Friar Minor 
may, however, devote himself to the 
study of science to further thereby the 
love of God, confirm man in goodness 
and lead him to God so that every in- 
crease in knowledge will fill man with 
wonder and reverence for the love of 
God. Only under such a condition did 
it please Saint Francis to permit St. 
Anthony of Padua to lecture to the 
brothers on sacred theology—“‘‘that the 
study of the friars would not stifle the 
spirit of prayer and devotion” (Words, 
DOr 


In harmony with this exhortation of 
his spiritual Father, the seraphic Doc- 
tor Bonaventure points out two aims 
for the study of theology: first, it must 
lead to contemplation; second, it must 
make man good, and this second aim 
is the nobler of the two (Prooemium, 
q. 3, Opera Omnia, t. I. 12-13). The 
great theologian of the Order, John 
Duns Scotus, expresses similar senti- 
ments when he sees love as the ulti- 
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mate goal of theology, since for him 
theology is a practical science, whose 
task is to lead men to God on the path 
of love (Op. Ox. Prol. q. 4, n. 23— 
Opera Omnia VII, 250a). Scotus also 
states that knowledge of God must 
lead the created intellect to the full 
realization of Gor, for it is the purpose 
of knowledge to show God as most 
worthy of all love (L. c. n. 29—VIII, 
257a-b). 


Franciscan Apostolate 


Accordingly the Friar Minor in the 
care of souls meets every man with love 
and, because of man’s individual, per- 
sonal worth, seeks to make him worthy 
once more to stand before God and 
live for God. He therefore strives to 
make the light of God shine again with 
full splendor in the heart of each man, 
“for to this we are called, to heal the 
wounded, to make straight the crook- 
ed, and to lead the erring back to the 
right way. Many appeared to us as 
followers of Satan who yet will become 
disciples of Christ (Legenda Trium 
Sociorum, paragraph 58, ed.: Faloci— 
Pulignani, Foligno 1898, 79f). 


In his exhortations Francis gives 
even deeper directions for the seraphic 
care of souls. He writes: “Blessed is 
that religious that takes no pleasure 
and delight except in the very holy 
things our Lord said and did, and uses 
them to lead people to cheerful and 
happy love of God” (Words, n. 21, 
Reminders) . 


It should be clear from all this that 
in the apostolate of the Friars Minor 
it matters not “what” is done but 
“how” it is done. The term “how” as 
used here must not be interpreted to 
mean a certain method. It implies 
more than that, for the Order must 
champion or fulfill all the needs of the 
Kingdom of Christ in its own spirit, 
typical of a “frater minor” in the tru- 
est sense of both words of the phrase. 
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The Least Brothers to the 
Least... 


In the Church the Friar Minor must 
always act as the loving imitator of the 
life of the God-man, as the brother of 
all, indeed as a brother who considers 
himself beneath all others. Knowledge 
or power must never be his weapon, 
but love rendered perfect in humble 
service. When Francis sent his broth- 
ers to convert the Saracens, he ex- 
horted them: They must not “start 
strife and contention but ‘be subject 
to every human creature for God’s 
sake’ (I Pet. 2, 13) and so profess 
themselves to be Christians” (Words, 
No. 283w, First Rule, Ch. 16). Noth- 
ing reveals better and nothing proves 
more strongly the real spirit of the 
Order than this state of being subject 
to all in humble loving service in order 
to lead everyone back to the love of 


God. 


His life of imitating the poor and 
humble Christ enables the Friar Minor 
to contact all classes of society and 
leaven them with the spirit of the Gos- 
pel. The spiritual make-up of the 
Friar Minor demands that he seek and 
find his field of labor among the com- 
mon people, the so-called lowest social 
classes. On this point Francis writes: 
‘And they should be glad at associat- 
ing with people of low rank and esti- 
mation, the poor and the feeble, the 
sick and the lepers, and people begging 
at the wayside” (Words, 2830, First 
Rule, Ch. 9). 


To those whom society scorns the 
Friars Minor must primarily be a 
guide to the Gospel, a leader to Christ. 
For this reason Francis admonishes his 
brothers with words of holy simplicity: 
“And let whoever may approach them, 
whether friend or foe, thief or robber, 
be received kindly’ (Words, 283m, 
First Rule, ch. 7). That is the secret 
of the seraphic spirit and philosophy 
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of life which Francis learned from 
Christ and so necessary for a life in 
harmony with the spirit of the Lord: 
for the sake of the Savior the friars 
must leave all to become like the poor- 
est and the most despised of men. 


In his day, Francis considered him- 
self a member of the lowest social 
classes and in this milieu he lived a 
life according to the spirit of the Lord, 
a life of the “‘sequi vestigia Christi.” 
Not with patient resignation to some- 
thing inescapable but with the ardent 
passion of a lover did he live this man- 
ner of life. He knew no other pleasure 
and joy but to ponder the words and 
the teaching of the God-Man and to 
fashion his life on that of Christ. Be- 
cause love was Francis’ motive, he ex- 
perienced a constant happiness and 
joyousness in his lowly life. This spirit 
of joy and love furnishes proof that a 
Christian life can always be realized 
in every kind of circumstance and that 
a life of imitating Christ does not de- 
pend on special, favorable conditions. 
According to the words of Saint Fran- 
cis, it is the Friar Minor’s duty, by 
imitating the words and the deeds of 
the Lord, “to lead men in joy and glad- 
ness to the love of God. Whenever 
the Friar Minor may be placed, what- 
ever his task may be, because of his 
character as “frater minor,’ he must 
lead men “‘ad amorem Dei in gaudio et 
laetitia”—to love of God in joy and 
gladness. 


St. Francis’ Hour 


“In the time of Saint Francis it may 
have been the special design of God to 
ease and solve the prevalent social ten- 
sions through the Franciscan move- 
ment. On the whole, the Church of 
the Middle Ages was a feudal institu- 
tion. Her hierarchy and her monastic 
orders were reserved for the nobility. 
Even in ecclesiastical learning the 
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noble clergy and the noble monks had 
the first opportunities. 


But a new class, the bourgeoisie or 
burghers (city folks), who at the time 
of our Saint constituted the lowest so- 
cial caste or group, stood waiting at 
the portals of the Church demanding 
the same rights as the nobility. 
Through the movement of the Fran- 
ciscan and Dominican mendicant or- 
ders, the middle class was given an 
opportunity for an intensely religious 
life. In the mendicant orders, and 
especially in their Third Orders, the 
common people attained a distinct re- 
ligious life and their proper place in 
the Church. By way of the mendicant 
orders, too, the lower class found en- 
trance into the hierarchy and to the 
university chairs of theology and phil- 
osophy. 


It cannot be denied that through the 
Franciscan movement of the thirteenth 
century the common people found a 
home in the Church, not so much, it is 
true, as a result of the labors of the 
friars as through the effect of their 
exemplary manner of life, their very 
existence. The spiritual outlook of the 
“frater minor’ contributed much to 
the solution of the great tension which 
had plagued the Church during the 
High Middle Ages. 


The strained relations which in our 
age affect human society and, conse- 
quently, the Church of Christ are far 
more severe than those of the Middle 
Ages, both in extent and in their ef- 
fects. Once more another class of 
society waits to be taken in and to find 
a home in the Church, even as the 
brothers in the thirteenth century—the 
lower class. The fact that this group, 
the laboring man, has remained a 
stranger to the Church for so long a 
time, has been branded by Pope Pius 
XI as “the greatest scandal of the 


(See page 128) 
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———-Imitation of St. Francis 


ST. FRANCIS AND PENANCE 


Ss" FRANCES REMINDS ME OF a 

spirited school boy. He threw 
himself into affairs abruptly as if 
they had just occurred to him. Then 
he would challenge you with “come 
on in the water’s fine.” Take that 
trip among the Saracens. He simply 
set out. He didn’t bargain for a book- 
ing. He didn’t wait for letters of in- 
troduction. He saw a boat and 
jumped in. Let God pilot the jour- 
ney. There were no half-measures. 
It was all or nothing! 


The Pay-off He never felt that he 
was doing enough. 
This was especially true of his pen- 
ance. As at any other time, the crowd 
was following the line of least re- 
sistance. It was pleasant enough to 
drift with the flow. It always is. St. 
Francis, however, true to character, 
plunged in and bucked the current. 
Once in, he stayed. From then on it 
was a constant struggle against the 
undertow of passion. From then on 
it was mortification and self-denial. 
These are hard words to the sensitive 
ears of moderns, but to Francis they 
were as welcome as Brother Sun. 
That is Francis for you. Ebullient, 
bubbling over, even in penance. 


The Tie-up Here is the tie-up. 

That same spirit of 
penance is incorporated in the rule 
of the Third Order. Penance is of 
the essence of the Third Order to 
such an extent that Francis called it 
“The Order of Penance.” It aims 
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by Albert Nimeth O.F.M. 


at schooling its members in the con- 
tinuous practice of moderate but 
efficacious penance. This spirit of 
penance must pervade the entire life 
of the tertiary. Unless that spirit is 
there, the fruit is bound to be defec- 
tive. Nothing is gained by soft-pedal- 
ing the idea of penance. St. Francis’ 
purpose was to bring daily life in line 
with the Gospel. He had in mind the 
whole Gospel and not merely a frag- 
ment. The Gospel stresses the idea of 
penance. St. Francis stressed the idea 
of penance. It is as simple as that. 


Practical Is it overstating the truth 
to say that voluntary pen- 
ance is practically unknown among 
us? We do not want to realize that 
it is dangerous for the soul to sleep 
too long, to eat too well, to dress too 
richly and softly, to evade the things 
that go against the flesh. Of course 
penance is repugnant to nature. The 
minute we begin to enjoy penance, 
it is no longer penance. We are not 
expected to get used to it. 


Why All This Are we or aren’t we 

striving to imitate our 
Founder? Are we going to be satis- 
fied with a watered-down caricature 
of him? Or do we want the real arti- 
cle? There is a harsher side to St. 
Francis. The austerities and pen- 
ances were part and parcel of his 
philosophy. In seeking to imitate 
him, we dare not overlook the spirit 
of penance. e 


Turning Evil to Good—— 


by DONATUS GRUNLOH O.F.M. 


“Blessed are they that mourn, for they shall be comforted“ 


HE STANDARDS OF CHRIST ARE NOT 

the standards of the world. Search 
no further than the Beatitudes to see 
the truth of this statement. The world 
seeks happiness in possessing things. 
Christ says, “Blessed are the poor in 
spirit... .”’ The world measures suc- 
cess according to power and influence. 
Christ says simply, “Blessed are the 
meek, . . .” The world looks on pain 
and suffering of any kind as the only 
obstacles to happiness. Again Christ 
says, “Blessed are they that mourn. 

.’ Mourning is the sorrow and 
grief experienced as a result of evils 
that befall us. Here is a paradox the 
world cannot understand. 


There is so much suffering in the 
world, but so little real happiness. 
There is the physical suffering result- 
ing from broken limbs, painful dis- 
ease, burning fever, the pangs of hun- 
ger and thirst. Worse, the keener 
suffering of mind and heart as a result 
of the death of loved ones, separation 
from friends, the grief caused by lying 
tongues ruining reputations, the an- 
guish of disappointment, failure and 
ingratitude. And there is also the re- 
morse of conscience caused by sin. All 
these and many others cause so much 
sorrow and grief. So much mourning! 


Some give full vent to their sorrow 
in unrestrained tears. They complain 
against God and man about their sad 
lot. Others take a fatalistic attitude 
towards suffering. It-is just a chance 
or change of fortune and they take it 
with a sort of defiance bordering on 
blasphemy. Then again there are 
those who become soured on life be- 
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cause of suffering, who are cynically 
sadistic over sorrow and failure in 
themselves and others. To none of 
these does Christ hold out his promise 
of happiness as a reward of mourning. 


Mourning According to Christ 


That those who mourn may be 
blessed they must have a supernatural 
motive in some way. “Those who 
mourn” means those who accept the 
bad things of this life as well as the 
good as coming from a loving Father. 
They use the sufferings of this life as 
a means to conform themselves more 
closely to the will of the Father and to 
fight against sin and its effects. Nor 
will such accepted suffering take away 
feelings of grief and sorrow over 
losses, but grief is controlled and tem- 
pered with the remembrance of God’s 
love. For how can anyone say that he 
truly loves God if he loves him only 
when blessings are sent? This is self 
love rather than love of God. 


Suffering in itself is a bad thing. 
It becomes a good thing by our atti- 
tude towards it and the spirit with 
which we accept it. When we suffer 
willingly all those things of life which 
we can not escape, we are practicing 
resignation. When we suffer by strug- 
gling against our inclination to sin, we 
practice mortification. When we suffer 
by performing acts that are not obliga- 
tory, to obtain remission for sin and 
punishment of sin (our own or 
other’s), we practice penance. Thus 
suffering and the resultant mourning, 
can actually be the means to real hap- 
piness. 
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Christ declares that those who 
mourn are “blessed”... happy. To a 
certain degree the mourner has happi- 
ness already now. This is especially 
the result of resignation to God’s will. 
Anyone who conforms himself to God’s 
will as perfectly as possible is filled 
with the peace and joy which this 
world cannot give. And the happiness 
is greatly increased in the joyful ex- 
pectation of what is to come . . . “‘they 
shall be comforted.” The real reward 
for bearing this life’s suffering will be 
the everlasting joy of Heaven where 
“God will wipe away every tear,’ and 
fill them with joy of which “there will 
be no end.” 


Suffering and Resignation 


We all know Christ’s plan for suf- 
fering. It is revealed on almost every 
page of the Gospel. He tells us him- 
self that he was born to suffer; “I 
have a baptism to be baptized with; 
and how distressed I am till it is ac- 
complished!’ And we too are born to 
suffer for “no servant is greater than 
his Master.” Then Christ adds that 
solemn declaration, “If anyone wishes 
to come after me, let him deny himself 
and take up his cross daily and follow 
Me.” That leaves little room for 
doubt; we too must suffer as he did. 
Let us then look a little more in detail 
to see how Christ and St. Francis set 
the example for us to practice the 
three forms of suffering: resignation, 
mortification and penance. 


No better nor more simple wording 
of Christ’s teaching about resignation 
to the workings of God’s Providence 
can be found than in the Our Father: 
“Our Father who are in Heaven... 
your will be done on earth as it is in 
Heaven.” Then as an assurance to 
carry us through at times when the 
future looks dark and dreary he adds, 
“Seek first the kingdom of God and his 
justice and all these ohter things will 
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be added to you.” “Do not be anxious 
. your Father knows that you nan 
red of these things.” 


He put his teaching into practice, 
even when it meant causing pain and 
anguish to his beloved Mother, “Why 
is it that you sought me sorrowing? 
Did you not know that I must be about 
my Father’s business?” Also when he 
was facing his passion and death he 
pleaded, “Father, if it be possible, let 
this chalice pass from me.” At once 
he added, “Yet not as I will but as you 
will.” He accepted the Cross without 
complaint, because it pleased his eave 
enly Father thus. 


St. Francis, too, imbued with the 
ideal of following the Christ of the 
Gospel, made submission to the will of 
God the keynote of his life. When a 
few brethren had come to live with 
him he did not rely on himself to draw 
up a rule of life for them. He turned to 
the Gospel to see what Christ would 
say, accepted what he found, and later 
wrote in his Testament, “No one 
showed me what I should do but the 
Most High Himself revealed to me 
that I was to live according to the 
form of the Holy Gospel.” Even after 
he was sure of his way of life he would 
not continue in-it until after he had 
received the approval of God’s repre- 
sentative on earth, the Holy Father. 
When sufferings in the form of sickness 
came his way he did not complain, but 
thanked God for them, and asked that 
they even be increased if it were God’s 
holy will. 

That is the example of our Father 
and patron. After all, we have prom- 
ised publicly to imitate his life, which 
was a life of complete resignation. Can 
we then complain if things go “wrong” 
at work? If sickness comes our way? 
Really these reverses come to us from 
our loving Father in Heaven, who 
knows that they are good for us. 
Through them he wants to-give us an 
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opportunity to merit a bigger and 
better. crown of reward in Heaven. 

Sufferings and crosses willingly ac- 
cepted were the means of real happi- 
ness for St. Francis. They will be the 
same for us if we accept them as he 
did. Although there is no specific 
mention made of resignation in the 
present rule, it is presupposed in the 
paragraph listing the qualities of those 
to be received, saying that the candi- 
dates must be of tried fidelity in loyalty 
to the Roman Catholic Church and 
the Apostolic See. How can anyone 
be loyal to the Church unless he is ‘also 
loyal and faithful to God in bad times 
as well as in good times? 


Mortification 


Mortification, we said, is suffering 
in order to curb our inclinations to 
sin. Our Lord certainly had no need 
for this in his own life, since he ex- 
perienced no inclination to sin. Still he 
left no doubt about the necessity of 
mortification for his followers. “Enter 
by the narrow gate,” he says, “for wide 
is the gate and broad the road that 
leads to perdition, and many there are 
that enter that way. How narrow the 
gate and close the way that leads to 
life. And few there are that find it.” 


Among the particular forms of mor- 
tification that Christ points out are 
fasting, prayer, work and watchful- 
ness. He excuses his apostles from fast- 
ing while He (the Bridegroom) was 
present but when “the bridegroom 
shall be taken away, then they shall 
fast.” Just how often and how much 
our Lord fasted we do not know. But 
we do know of that forty day fast in 
the desert. Prayer and watchfulness 
are all important in our struggle 
against sin. “Watch and pray,” our 
Lord commands, “that you enter not 
into temptation. The Spirit indeed is 
willing, but the flesh is weak.” St. 
Peter echoing the command of his 
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Master, advises us to be on our guard 
at all times: “Be sober, be watchful! 
For your adversary, the Devil, as a 
roaring lion, goes about seeking whom 
he may devour.” And finally Christ 
set the example of work as a means to 
strengthen oneself against the assaults 
of the Devil. 


The third way of mourning we have 
called penance or atoning for sins and 
sin’s punishment. Christ had no sins 
of his own to atone for, but still his 
life’s purpose was to expiate sin. It is 
in this role as Redeemer that he is 
best known and loved. “There is one 
Mediator between God and man, Jesus 
Christ, who gave himself a ransom for 
all.” And he gave himself completely 
for us, even to the death on the Cross. 
To appreciate more fully our Divine 
Model in suffering for sin we need to 
meditate long and often on the pas- 
sion, beginning with the bloody sweat 
in the Garden to the death on the 
Cross of Calvary. This was but the 
culmination of a life of penance of- 
fered to atone for sin. 


Franciscan Mortification and 
Penance 


True, mortification and penance are 
two distinct virtues, but it is hard to 
separate them in practice. Mortifica- 
tion can always be made a penance 
and vice versa. To St. Francis and 
most writers today the two notions are 
fairly synonymous. In the beginning 
the friars were known as the Brothers 
of Penance and the Third Order has 
always been referred to as the Order 
of Penance. Thus the idea of mortifi- 
cation and penance have been con- 
nected with the Franciscan way of life 
from the very beginning. 

That St. Francis was a mortified 
man we know from the stories about 
his long fasts, wearing the poorest 
clothes, nursing lepers, bearing cold, 
taking extreme measures in fighting 
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temptations (especially against chas- 
tity), guarding his senses, and many 
other forms of physical and spiritual 
suffering. It is to be expected then 
that we find some other forms of physi- 
cal and spiritual suffering. It is to be 
expected then that we find some par- 
ticular penances prescribed in the rule 
for tertiaries. We need mention only 
a few. “Let the members avoid ex- 
tremes of cost and style” (a guard 
against softness and effeminancy). As 
a guard for chastity we have the warn- 
ings (and rules): “Let them with ut- 
most caution keep away from shows 
and dances which savor of license as 
well as from all forms of dissipation.” 
“Let them be temperate in eating and 
drinking.” Then there is the fast pre- 
scribed on the vigils of the Immaculate 
Conception and St. Francis, plus the 


'- commendation for those who fast and 


abstain from meat at other times. The 
necessity of prayer is evident from the 
prescribed tertiary office. In the office, 
incidentally, we are reminded of our 
obligation to practice resignation to 
the will of God: “Our Father Who 
ares instieaven 9: ~ your)-Will. be 
done’’). 


It is quite evident that Christian 
mourning plays an important role in 
the Franciscan way of life. To be 
constant in this “sorrow according to 
God,” as St. Paul calls it, is not an 
easy thing. But with St. Paul we can 
say: “Our present light affliction, 
which is for the moment, prepares for 
us an eternal weight of glory that is 
beyond all measure... .” And we 
have our Lord’s assurance that it is 
not useless: “Amen, Amen I say to 
you, that you shall weep and lament, 
but the world shall rejoice; and you 
shall be sorrowful, but your sorrow 
shall be turned into joy ... and your 
joy no man shall take from you.” 
“Blessed are they that mourn for they 
shall be comforted.” . 
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PATRIARCHS 
(Continued from 105) 

Abraham sacrificing his son Isaac 
is probably the best known of the Pat- 
riarchs in their character of foreshad-. 
owing the Redeemer. St. Paul to the 
Hebrews in chapter 11, and St. John 
in his Gospel, chapter 8, are on this 
theme; the latter is a reference to our 
father and your father Abraham —a. 
text familiar to all from its reading on 
Passion Sunday. 


Melchisedech and his “clean obla- 
tion” occurs in the Mass prayers. They 
follow the lead of St. Paul to the He- 
brews (5, 10) and of Christ himself 
quoting in this connection psalm_ 109 
(Dixit Dominus Domino meo). 


As if the unmistakable relation of 
figure to reality running all through 
the New Testament were not enough, 
recall how at the very advent of the 
Saviour his Blessed Mother, Zachary 
and Simeon in their canticles of 
thanksgiving—all speak the same lan- 
guage. In the Magnificat (Luke 1, 
55) Mary magnifies the Lord because 
he was “mindful of his mercy even as 
he spoke to our fathers—to Abraham 
and to his posterity forever.” Zachary, 
in the true Advent spirit, blesses the 
Lord, God of Israel for being “mind- 
ful of his holy covenant, of the oath 
that he swore to Abraham our father” 
(Luke 1, 73). The just and devout 
Simeon, having “looked for the con- 
solation of Israel . . . his eyes have 
seen God’s salvation,” and he sings his 
song of faith, hope and charity in the 
very presence of the Holy Family. 


Three canticles, these, which priests, 
religious and not a few tertiaries recite 
every day in their divine office. At the 
very least, such consecrated persons 
might be on better speaking terms 
with the Patriarchs and forefathers in 
the faith whose story this article has 
hurriedly told. @ 
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True Sacrifice 
by. PHILIP. MARQUARD O.F.M. 


Conferences on Franciscan Virtue 
. and>the: Spirit of St. Francis 


SSSsssssessss 


S* FRANCIS’ MAIN CONCERN in life 
was Christ. It was his desire to 
follow Christ in all things. Hence the 
sacramental, presence of Christ in the 
Holy Eucharist was vital to him. Be- 
cause our seraphic Father saw the cross 
of Calvary and its divine victim really 
present on the altar, he had a pro- 
found reverence for the Holy Eucharist 
and an ardent devotion for the Sacri- 
fice of the Mass. 


It is good for us from time to time 
to refresh in our minds the significance 
of the Sacrifice of the Mass and its 
value for us. 


1. The Significance of the Mass 


Our Holy Mother the Church com- 
mands that the holy Sacrifice be of- 
fered before a crucifix, and does this 
for a very definite reason. The crucifix 
is not a mere ornament. of the altar, 
but signifies the very act of the Mass. 
It, tells us that, what is taking place 
on. the altar is essentially the same act 
which took place on Calvary. Christ’s 
sacrifice on Calvary, 1 in other words, is 
perpetuated, in our Eucharistic Sacri- 
fice. This is a teaching or a truth you 
are asked to accept on the basis of the 
words in the Holy Scripture and on 
the declaration of the Church. 


When Christ instituted the Eu- 
charist at the Last Supper, he stated 
plainly that it was to be a “remem- 
brance”’ of him (Luke 22, 19). In his 
first letter to the Corinthians St. Paul 
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is even more definite: “As often as you 
shall eat this bread and drink the cup, 
you proclaim the death of the Lord, 
until he comes (1 Cor. 11, 26). Note 
the words “death of the Lord.” This 
indicates that the Eucharist is a per- 
petual memorial of the great Sacrifice 
of Calvary. Yet it is not just an ordi- 
nary memorial. Every crucifix is a 
remembrance, for it reminds us of 
Christ’s death. The Crucifix is just a 
dead, lifeless representation of the 
death of Christ on Calvary. In the 
same way the Stations of the Cross 
or a passion play are only imaginative 
memorials of Calvary. No matter how 
stirring they may be, they are nonethe- 
less mere lifeless representations. The 
living Christ does not act in them, but 
someone or something imitates his 
actions and death. 

In the Sacrifices of the Mass, how- 
ever, Christ himself acts. Hence the 
Mass is really an action and not a mere 
form of prayer. You must be aware 
of this action. To follow the missal 
slavishly often causes a person to be 
lost in a sea of prayers the Church has 
put around the action to protect and 
embellish it, However wonderful it is 
to use a missal, you must be careful 
to participate in the action. You must 
share in the offering of Christ of him- 
self to his Father as victim in the offer- 
tory, in his death through the double 
consecration, and his gift of himself 
living in Holy Communion. 

In this way the Mass is the real, liv- 
ing representation of the sacrifice of 
Calvary. The word sacrifice means 
that something is destroyed or killed. 
The victim must die. In the sacrifice 
of Calvary Christ died physically, his 
body hung on the cross and his blood 
flowed to the ground. In the Sacrifice 
of the Mass Christ again dies, not 
physically, because he is in the glorified 
state in Heaven, but he dies mysti- 
cally; a symbolic separation of body 
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and blood takes place by making his 
Flesh and Blood present under the 
separate appearance of bread and 
wine. 


At the Last Supper Christ offered 
the first Holy Mass. He showed us this 
unbloody sacrifice of himself. He of- 
fered himself under bread and wine 
and used the words over the bread 
“This is my living Body,” and over the 
wine “This is my living Blood.” Note 
the words “living Body” and “living 
blood.” These words indicate that the 
living Christ is under bread, living, 
that is the substance of his body and 
blood are under bread; and that the 
living Christ is under the wine, living, 
that is, the substance of his body and 
blood are under wine. But your ear 
hears the word “body” and your eye 
sees the species bread at one moment, 
and then in the next your ear hears 
the word “blood” and you eye sees the 
species wine; therefore your senses 
perceive a destruction of the victim; 
Christ dies mystically. But by faith 
you know he is whole and entire under 
bread and the same under the wine, 
living under both. He sat at the Last 
Supper table living physically, and 
made himself really and substantially 
present under the bread and the same 
under the wine. Hence he was present 
living in three places—on his chair, 
under the appearance of bread, and 
under the appearance of wine. So at 
the altar he is present living under the 
appearance of bread and living under 
the appearance of wine. For this rea- 
son you need only receive the one 
species, bread, in Holy Communion, as 
the living Christ is under bread, and 
not his dead body. 

Christ commanded the apostles to 
continue the Last Supper sacrifice in 
his memory, and the lawful successors 
of the apostles, the priests, repeat 
Christ’s words in his name and in his 
power: ““This is my Body—This is my 
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Blood.”” How wonderful of Christ to 
give this command and this power! In 
this way we all share in the sublime 
privilege of the Apostles of having 
Christ in our midst and as food for 
our souls. 


The Council of Trent has defined 
it as an article of faith that “our God 
and Lord, that he might leave to his 
beloved Spouse, the Church a visible 
sacrifice, whereby that bloody sacri- 
fice, once to be accomplished on the 
cross, might be represented . . . offered 
up to God the Father his own Body 
and Blood under the species of bread 
and wine.” : 

Holy Mother the Church also de- 
fined the manner of this living repre- 
sentation of Calvary through the Sac- 
rifice of the Mass. It is the same priest 
in each, Jesus Christ. The complete 
unity of Christ with the priest is seen 
in the words of consecration: “This 
is my Body—This is my Blood.” The 
word “my” is the important word in- 
dicating unity of the priest with Christ. 
In the Mass we also have the same 
Victim as on the Cross, the most sacred 
Body and Blood of Christ. Only the 
manner of offering is different in the 
two sacrifices. On the Cross it is the 
bloody sacrifice and on the altar the 
unbloody. 


Is it any wonder that St. Francis 
had such an ardent devotion at Holy 
Mass? Thomas of Celano, his biog- 
rapher, says of him: “Not to attend 
even one Mass every day when he was 
able, he regarded as no little dis- 
esteem.” ‘To understand the action of 
the Sacrifice of the Mass is to win for 
yourself closer union with Christ, the 
priest and victim. 


2. The Value of the Mass 


Many prayers of the Mass contain 
the plural form “we” to indicate that 
priest and people participate in the 
offering of the sacrifice. Thus at the 
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offertory: “We offer unto thee, O 
Lord,” and before the consecration: 
“We therefore beseech thee,” and after 
the consecration: “Wherefore, O 
Lord, we thy servants . . . offer.” Yet 
the offering of the priest is not the 
same as that of the people. The word 
of the ordained priest alone makes the 
Immaculate Lamb present on the al- 
tar. But the priest acts in the person 
not only of the Savior but of the whole 
Mystical Body and of every one of the 
faithful. Hence all who are baptized, 
individually and corporately, offer the 
sacrifice by the hands of the priest. 
The sharing of the act of sacrifice 
therefore flows from baptism, from 
membership in Christ the Head, the 
Divine-human High Priest. 


How very different this active par- 
ticipation in the Mass is from any life- 
less, passive attendance. How com- 
pletely changed everything would be if 
you and all the faithful were alive to 
the union with the priest at the altar 
and with the Victim on the paten and 
corporal. With the priest you should 
humble yourself at the Confiteor, away 
from the Holy altar, before taking 
your place in union with Christ, the 
chief priest. With the priest you should 
offer the host and offer yourself with 
it, in order to be transformed into 
Christ. And again with Christ you 
should at the reception of Communion 
both offer and be offered to God the 
Father, along with the Head, Christ, 
as one with the Mystical Body. 


It is the wish of Christ that you be 
not only a co-offerer with him, but 
also a co-victim. This means that at 
the sacrifice of the Mass you accept all 
the sacrifices of the day, and pray that 
through the sacrifice of Christ on the 
altar your willingness to be a victim 
with him may become a reality during 
the day. It is the strongest summons 
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to self-immolation, as St. Gregory 
writes: “When we celebrate the mys- 
tery of the death of the Lord, we must 
imitate what we do.” A loving ap- 
preciation of your share in the Mass 
will give you, from the fruit of the 
Mass, the strength to accomplish this 
sacrifice of yourself with Christ. 


St. Francis readily understood this 
close union between Christ’s self-im- 
molation and our own. In his “Letter 
to All the Friars” he wrote: “Do not 
keep back anything for yourselves, that 
Christ may receive you entirely who 
gives himself up entirely to you!” In 
this sense you should take the trials 
of life, your various illnesses and suf- 
ferings, your failures and humiliations. 
All of it you should offer up to the 
Father at every moment in union with 
the Victim, Christ, glad to be able to 
take part thus in the redemption of 
the world and render yourself ever 
more and more like Christ. In that 
way you will become steadily more 
one with him by means of the exercise 
of this unity of action. 


In this way too you join Christ in 
his act of obedience to God the Father. 
Your humble acceptance of God’s will 
in union with Christ is an acknowledg- 
ment of God’s sovereignty. The priest 
who offers the sacred Host bears in his 
hands the entire universe, the Mystical 
Body and its Head, which offers itself 
as a sacrifice of loving adoration to 
God the Father, from whom all things 
come and to whom all things are given 
through Christ in union with the Holy 
Spirit. 

Through the Mass we are able to 
praise, glorify and thank God ade- 
quately for all his favors, since no 
greater gift can be offered to him than 
his own perfect Son. That explains 
why St. Francis in his loving intuition 
appreciated the Mass so much. @ 
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Is the Harvest 


HE MISSIONS LACK MISSIONARIES, 

the parish priests are overworked. 
Cloistered convents are crying for co- 
adjutrices, the religious orders of 
priests have no brothers. Bishops beg 
mother superiors for nuns to work in 
their dioceses. The hospital sisters are 
worn ragged by twelve hour duties, 
and the teaching sisters miraculously 
keep from becoming racks of nerves 
though thy daily face 50 or 65 or 78 
children. 


The situation is admittedly bad. 
Everyone, including the laity, recog- 
nizes it. Actually only the young can 
remedy the existing situation. But why 
does it exist? 


The ignorant will pass it off lightly, 
saying that God just has not been giv- 
ing vocations these past ten years. But 
God is, of his very nature, all-good. 
Therefore, we dare not even suppose 
this reason. The other possibility is 
that the people to whom God has 
given vocations refuse to accept them. 


But why? 


It is really very simple when we 
glance at the world, especially at these 
United States. First, there was a war. 
(Of course, we could begin way back 
at the turn of the century, but my gen- 
eration is really only personally con- 
cerned after 1940). Fathers were in 
service. Mothers were forced to work. 
In other homes, both mothers and 
fathers worked because the money was 
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A Page for 
Third Order Youth 


White 
or 
Yellow? 


by Geraldine Liss, Tertiary 


good. The children were left alone, to 
look for companionship, knowledge, 
and love, outside the home. They be- 
gan to think more of the gang and less 
of the family. 


Entertainment increased. There was 
more money to spend on it. There 
were more opportunities to go and 
leave the children. And the children 
decided that home was a “filling sta- 
tion all day, and a parking station all 
night.” General interest in church, 
school, community had either paled 
or died, and we find that the emphasis 
in living shifted from the spiritual and 
intellectual to the material. A  dis- 
torted, twisted, mutilated sense of 
values has resulted. The philosophy of 
secularism has become “the thing.” 
God does not belong to daily living; 
he is only a social convention anyway! 


Today’s American youth, we the 
Third Order Youth, have grown up 
battling every minute, simply to keep 
our concept of God. It would not be 
hard to get rid of God. From the 
movie marquees, the song hits, the new 
novels, the daily newspapers, even 
from the classroom of the American 
college, indeed, often from there, in 
the holy name of education, comes the 
substitute for the Gospel, “Eat, drink, 
and be merry, for tomorrow you will 
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die!” And America does it while 
laughing at the stupidity of ancient 
Rome! 

* * * 


God does not send out gold-en- 
graved invitations to the religious life 
on the Ist and 15th of every month by 
angel express. He does not say, sophis- 
ticatedly, “I, the Second Person of the 
Blessed Trinity, request the honor of 
your presence at St. Margaret’s Con- 
vent or St. Sebastian’s Seminary on the 


31st day of August, 1956. R.S.V.P.” 


No, he whispers softly, gently, in the 
heart of one’s soul or sometimes in the 
soul of one’s heart. He says simply, 
“Yous! eecks you; I need you; yes, I 
want you.’ 


But how can that invitation become 
an actuality? How can we even hear 
him, when there is no silence in our 
environment to which we can retreat? 
How can we decipher whisperings 
when our ears are deafened by the 
noise and chatter and empty laughter 
of a world that will take an opiate to 
deaden the pain of thinking, reflect- 
ing, which it is forced to do when all 
is quiet? 


Not all the fault for refusal of a 
vocation lies with the person to whom 
it was given. Many times, oh, too 
many times, the fault rests with the 
parents of potential bishops and moth- 
er superiors. — 


Almost every high school graduate 
knows somebody in his class who could 
not enter religious life because of dot- 
ing parents who know so much more 
than God. And our mothers hear the 
biddies gossip, “Oh, yes. I made a 
novena to St. Kunegunda (or St. 
Somebody Else) so that Ellen will 
never enter a convent.” And our 
fathers hear their Holy Name col- 
leagues shout, “Well, believe you me, 
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I’ve got big plans for my son, and God 


help him if he doesn’t carry them out!” 

Poor mixed-up modern parent! 
Imagine the man’s horror, if on judg- 
ment day, he was to find that the son 
he barred from the seminary had been 
meant by God to become pope. Or the 
horror of the other parent, who finds 
that her daughter will burn in the 
seventh pit in hell, because she was 
forced to stay in the world. Extreme 
cases? Yes, definitely. But, are they 
impossibilities ? 


Young Tertiaries have heard 
Christ’s call and accepted with profes- 
sion in the Third Order of Joy. There- 
fore, it is we who must act. What shall 
we do? 


Make sure that we ourselves are 
not substituting the Third Order for 
something higher. That is primary. 
Then, pray for vocations. Remember 
that in Matt. 5, 37-38, Christ said, 
“The harvest is indeed great, but the 
laborers are few. Pray therefore the 
Lord of the harvest to send forth la- 
borers into his harvest.” That is an 
order! 


Next, break down the superstition 
that exists about the religious life. 
We, because we are religious, should 
be different from the ordinary lay per- 
son. If we make a favorable impres- 
sion on others, because we live the 
rule, then how much more wonderful 
should it be to live a stricter rule with 
the help of a community! 


Then, concentrate on having a good 
home, and that goodness will diffuse 
itself throughout other homes, and 
eventually permeate whole parishes. 
In good homes, the Divine Lover will 
call, be heard, accepted. When there 
are enough good homes, there will be 
enough people accepting vocations. 
Then the problem will be solved. @ 
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Back to 
The Rule 


Discipline in 
Forming 


The Tertiary 


by XAVIER CARROLL O.F.M. 


O” OBJECTIVE IN TERTIARY train- 
ing is the spiritual formation of 
the member along lines we character- 
ize as Franciscan. To accomplish this 
the Third Order rule spells out or at 
least implies certain exercises and 
ways of doing things that will hasten 
this end. Both novice and professed 
members must be schooled in the use 
of these techniques. Here again, as in 
earlier articles we suggest the “learning 
by doing” form of instruction over 
mere oft repeated words of explana- 
tion and exhortation. 


The fully trained tertiary is a dis- 
ciplined religious. He has developed 
habits of action as well as religious 
attitudes. You do not develop habits 
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of action by being convinced it would 
be a good idea to have them. You de- 
velop habits by repeated exercise. To 
produce a disciplined Third Order 
member, he must be exercised fre- 
quently in the desired way of doing 
things. This is the point of the article: 
To counteract a possible tendency to 
be satisfied with mere formal instruc- 
tion. Overemphasis on such means of 
training will not produce the vital ter- 
tiary we want. 


The rule seeks to inculcate the vir- 
tue of brotherhood. This will become 
part of the warp and woof of the ter- 
tiary’s life more readily and effectively 
if he begins at once to treat his fra- 
ternity confrere with the solicitude of 
a brother. Give him the task of pre- 
paring things for the meeting, of think- 
ing of things to make the meeting more 
convenient and interesting for his con- 
freres, of helping with “clean up” and 
“put away” chores. Always with the 
idea that he is rendering a brotherly 
service—and not that he “got stuck.” 
Send him off visiting sick members, 
preferably one he does not know very 
well. Give him the responsibility of 
contacting members who are beginning 
to grow lax. Encourage the fraternity 
to “make known its needs to one an- 
other’”—little things, like the need of 
a young couple for an occasional trust- 
worthy baby sitter. Calling on a con- 
frere at a time like this will do much 
more than a talk on the fraternal 
spirit. 

The second chapter of the rule 
warns against excess in cost and style. 
What about suggesting a member put 
aside for charity, better, for the com- 
mon fund, the amount of money saved 
when he successfully overcame an urge 
to act extravagantly with his money. 
This is an object lesson on the use of 
money—and the lesson. will not be lost. 
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The matter of grace before and 
after meals can be a matter of disci- 
pline. Especially so with grace after 
meals as this seems to be the prayer 
going most into desuetude. The older 
rule imposed a penance of three Our 
Fathers for a breach of this observance. 
Training the tertiaries to imposing this 
upon themselves voluntarily is getting 
them active in their own instruction 
and training. An occasional call for 
self-examination on this by the direc- 
tor would help keep the practice alive. 


This idea of self-imposed penances 
can be extended to other observances 
of the rule as well, e.g., saying the 
office, insufficient reason for missing a 
meeting. They are actively entering 
into the discipline of religious life. 


The rule prescribes frequent use of 
the sacrament of penance. This is a 
wonderful practice under any condi- 
tions. But would it be helpful toward 
inculcating religious discipline if the 
teriaries were encouraged to introduce 
to their formula of confession some- 
thing like: “I am a member of the 
Third Order of St. Francis and striv- 
ing for perfection but nonetheless I 
must confess that since my last confes- 
ston two weeks ago... .” It will im- 
press the tertiary that the logic of his 
state in life demands growth in per- 
fection and that frequent confession is 
a potent means in that direction. 


The practice of attending Mass fre- 
quently and receiving Communion 
often is mentioned in the second chap- 
ter of the rule. Asking that the ter- 
tiaries for whom it is at all possible to 
share in the Holy Sacrifice on at least 
one week-day morning, creating a way 
of thinking in the fraternity that this 
sort of thing is expected of a T.O. 
member, ought readily to impress the 
fraternity that the mass is a major 
factor in their spiritual development. 


The T.O. member in virtue of his 
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rule is to promote practices of piety 
and good works. Get him started do- 
ing things. Affiliation with some apos- 
tolic group is the best instruction. The 
rule also enjoins the tertiary to watch 
over the literature he reads or comes 
into his home and within reach of 
those over whom he has supervision 
and influence. Instead of allowing this 
to remain a negative precept, the ter- 
tiary could be urged to positively foster 
good reading in the home and the 
other areas of his influence. Introduc- 
ing good books and magazines by 
means of money saved from their ef- 
forts to curtail extravagances in their 
lives would inculcate two lessons at 
the same time. Active interest in the 
fraternity library or a parish library 
would be a wonderful means of train- 
ing in the living of the rule. 


The concept of religious obedience 
is conveyed much more successfully 
and much more deeply instilled when 
the tertiary is given something on 
which to exercise this virtue. Spread- 
ing out assignments and offices as 
much as possible will supply for many 
words on the subject. Hesitation of a 
member to accept on a variety of pleas 
offers the director or an officer oppor- 
tunity to give an instruction when the 
subject is in the best possible mental 
set to understand and remember. Cor- 
rection for negligent performances is 
a follow-up and an object lesson itself. 


These are some suggestions that 
come to mind as a means of learning 
discipline by being disciplined. There 
is always need of formal instruction so 
that the tertiary enters into the educa- 
tional activity intelligently and under- 
standingly. He must know the goal 
and ideal. He must be continually in- 
spired with motives. But perhaps he 
will not get around to doing much un- 
til he has had much practice in actual- 
ly doing. @ 

‘“? 
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“I Am Going to Become a 


Great Prince” 
MARTIAL LEKEUX O.F.M. 


[' SEEMS, ON READING THE biogra- 
phies of St. Francis, that in his 
youth he was an avid reader of novels. 
We should mention at this point that 
the novels of his day were quite dif- 
ferent from ours. They related gallant 
exploits, sang of valor and strength; 
they “had the steadfastness of a 
Credo.” Love was depicted as a ha- 
loed ideal, purified by renunciation. 


The youthful Francis plunged pas- 
sionately into the Knights of the 
Round Table and the Song of Roland. 
And there were also the troubadours 
to whom he used to listen in the mar- 
ket place as they sang of great ad- 
ventures. Their songs were beautiful 
and Francis liked them. With him the 
ideal never remained confined within 
the regions of his dreams; his whole 
life tended toward the ideal’s realiza- 
tion. 

His soul feverish, his mind filled by 
wonderful exploits of great knights, 
Francis wished to be one of them. 

Then one day he learned that Wal- 
ter of Brienne covered himself with 
glory fighting for the cause of the 
Church down in southern Italy. At 
once he made up his mind: he was 
going to join Walter; he was going off 
to great exploits and win the spurs of 
a knight! His father, Bernadone, who 
had nothing of the knight-errant about 
him, but who put up with all his son’s 
caprices, bought him a saddle-horse 
and fitted him out with the richest 
accourterments conceviable. 

One night Francis had a dream: a 
glittering palace opened up before 
himydecked with weapons and shields. 
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In the palace lived a Lady of marvel- 
ous beauty. A voice told Francis, “This 
palace shall belong to you and your 
followers.” Completely overjoyed, he 
gambolled through the streets of the 
town the next day, repeating to all 
who came by, “Now I know that I am 
going to become a great prince.” 
x * 

All of this, St. Francis, was very far 
removed from what we call holiness. 
But I think you are so attractive in that 
impulsive strain towards the ideal. 
God must have smiled at your appre- 
ciation of what is beautiful and the 
noble daring by which you carried out 
your ambition. You renounced entire- 
ly—how unreasonable it seemed—the 
opportunity to succeed your father in 
his lucrative business, the festivities 
at which you led the dancing and mer- 
ry-making in Assisi. 

Poetry leads to God. I mean lived 
poetry such as yours was: the active 
cult of beauty. Alas! that is, perhaps, 
the worst, the most disparaging thing 
today. It is one of the causes that 
estranged us from idealism—that in- 
difference to beauty. There are still 
folks who write verse—but what verse! 
There are still snobs who consider 
themselves learned because they can 
deduce a judgment by a jargon of 
dadaisms. There are more novels than 
ever before, but the old ones have the 
lofty background of the castle fortress 
perched upon the mountain while the 
modern ones have only the murky 
castle moat. 


Translated by Sr. Bernarda O.S.F. 
Sylvania, Ohio 2 
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In Him We Live, Albert McGrann, O.M.I., 
Bruce, $3.50. 


“What’s the good word today. You 
know, one to help us over the dark spots.” 
This chance greeting of a druggist started 
Fr. McGrann thinking. There must be 
other people looking for the right word of 
inspiration to bolster their spirits. The re- 
sult is a series of meditations for each day 
of the year. The meditations follow a 
form. Each begins with a quotation from 
Scripture and ends with a quotation from 
the Imitation of Christ or some great Chris- 
tian writer (St. Augustine is preferred). 
The subjects and style of the book are such 
that to try to read too much at one sitting 
becomes a tedious task. However, should 
the book be read as the author intended, 
one meditation for each day, one will find 
plenty solid thought to give direction to 
his life. The reflections are brief and 
geared to meet the needs of the modern 
layman. We might suggest that a priest 
use it as a source of confession ferverinos. 
It certainly contains a wealth of subject 
matter. e 


The National Catholic Almanac, St. An- 
thony Guild, $2.50 cloth, $2.00 paper. 
The Almanac has long established itself 

as an up to date Catholic reference annual 

with literally hundreds of features of per- 
manent and current interest. The texts, for 

example, of Pope Pius’ addresses of 1955 

are printed in full. The vast variety of 

information on subjects religious and secu- 
lar in government, the sciences, the book 
world, the sports. There are 704 close set 
pages, supplied with a readily surveyable 
table of contents and a very exhaustive 
general index and index of events. Once 
used, the almanac becomes an indispens- 
able household volume to be consulted 

over and over again. e 

Image Books 
Eight new titles have been added to 

Image Book series. This is an eminently 

worthwhile project to make available at 

reasonable prices a quality library of Cath- 
olic writings, broad in interest and deep 
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in Christian insight. The World’s First 
Love, Fulton J. Sheen, gives us the story of 
Mary the Mother of God in a loving and 
reverent portrayal as is typical of Bishop 
Sheen. The Sign of Jonas, Thomas Merton, 
is the absorbing day-by-day account of the 
life of a Trappist. Parents, Children and 
the Facts of Life, Henry Sattler is an in- 
valuable guide for parents and teachers 
for sex instruction of children, based on 
tested methods and principles approved by 
the Church. Light on the Mountain, John 
Kennedy recounts the miraculous appear- 
ance of the Blessed Virgin at LaSalette in 
1846. A dramatic and inspiring presenta- 
tion. Edmund Campion, Evelyn Waugh; 
the heroic life of the great British Jesuit 
and martyr told with the superb skill of 
a great author. Humble Powers, Paul Hor- 
gan, contains three novelettes which em- 
phasize the eternal power of faith, love and 
sacrifice. St. Thomas Aquinas, G. K. Ches- 
terton, an introduction to the work and 
personality of this great Doctor of the 
Church by the inimitable and irresistible 
G.K.C. On the Truth of the Catholic 
Faith Thomas Aquinas, is a new transla- 
tion of Summa Contra Gentiles, Book two: 
Creation. e 


Happy Marriage, John O’Brien, Hanover 
House, $3.50. 


There are so many “guides to a happy 
marriage” that one wonders why another 
one should be published. There is nothing 
particularly new in the book. Fr. O’Brien, 
however, seems to have a steady reading 
clientele and a book of this sort with his 
name on it is sure to find its way into 
certain circles where it will do a great deal 
of good and where a book by some other 
author may not gain entrance. The pur- 
pose of the book is to guide young people 
in the selection of a suitable helpmate and 
to assist the married in deepening and 
stabilizing their happiness. It takes the 
young through the eager tense days of 
courtship, aids them on the exciting day 
of the wedding and follows them in their 
expanding family life. - 
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Striving for Perfection, L. Colin, Newman. 


This book is not just another collection 
of pious platitudes. In some respects it is 
startling. Two chapters in particular Mag- 
nanimous Souls and Spiritual Effervescence 
are designed to jar the lax religious from 
his lethargy. They challenge one to rise 
above the common level of mediocrity, and 
strike out toward real sanctity, not the 
watered-down version that so many accept 
as the genuine article. The book is divided 
into four sections — Striving, which em- 
phasizes the fact that whoever becomes a 
religious must exert himself; Puvity, which 
is used to indicate that phase of the spiri- 
tual life generally called the “purgative”’ 
way. Several peculiar terms are used which 
we did not particularly appreciate, such as 
“chastity of conscience” to indicate avoid- 
ing mortal sin, “virginity of soul’ to indi- 
cate avoiding deliberate venial sins. Fer- 
vor, which indicates devotion to the service 
of God. Charity, which the author says “‘is 
at one and the same time the essence and 
measure of sanctity, and the principle of 
its successive and undefined stages of 
growth. Religious and all who want pre- 
cise information on the essence of the 
religious state will find this book very use- 
ful. 


Journey into a Fog, Margareta Berger- 
Hammschlag, Sheed and Ward, $3.50. 


This book is an exploration of the teen 
age mind. The results are not encouraging. 
Though done in England, the survey is 
essentially valid in America. Thé author is 
an art teacher directing a Youth Club 
in London. She sets down her impressions 
of the people, conversations and events 
that came within her experience. The 
young people she encounters are not delin- 
quent in the strict sense of the term, but 
they are mutinous and uncooperative. They 
have no zest for living and view life with 
apathy and even contempt. One point of 
preoccupation is sex but even with this 
there is little vitality. This book calls at- 
tention to the cancer of corruption and 
depravity that is eating away the sense of 
decency in so many young people. The 
author has no ready solution since the root 
of the problem seems to be a total absence 
of any meaning to life itself. As one of 
the boys remarked: “Blast Christmas. I 
couldn’t care less who was born. I wish I 
wasn’t.” She does suggest that instilling 
an appreciation for life may be a step in the 
right direction. There is a note of optimism 
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when the author observes that the groups 
that come under her observation do not 
draw a consistent pattern. Some of them 
in fact have shown great promise. Per- 
sonally we feel that though there are a 
lot of unpleasant and ugly facts, still the 
situation is not hopeless. e 


St. Anthony Guild Pamphlets 


The Priest’s Via Crucis, E. Dorzweiler, 
O.F.M. Cap., is a station of the Cross de- 
votion for priests. The brief meditations 
have a direct bearing on the duties of the 
priesthood. A companion volume, The 
Complete Catholic, J. J. Doughert,. six 
Lenten talks to laymen delivered originally 
at St. Peter’s Church, New York. Thoughts 
from St. Bonaventure about the Mother of 
God, William Manning — Marian medita- 
tions adapted from a series which appeared 
in the CORD, a Franciscan spiritual re- 
view. Guardian Angels, Florence Wedge, 
treats of the existence, the honor due, the 
place in the Old Testament and New of 
Guardian Angels. 10 cents each. 


Mary-Hearted Catechist, Catechetical 
Guild, 15 cents. oop 
Life, work and virtues of Fr. Louis 

Querbes, the founder of the Clerics of St. 

Viator. Born in France during. the réign 

of terror of the French Revolution, Louis 

Querbes (pronounced ‘“‘curbs”) lived in 

constant danger of his life. It was little 

short of a miracle that he escaped un- 
harmed. Prompted by grace he took the 
vow of chastity at a very early, age. He 
completed the regular course of studies and 
in due time he was ordained. Among ‘the 
young men who received sacred orders with 
him were St. John Vianney, John Claude 

Colin, founder of the Marist Fathers, Mar- 

cellin Champagnat, founder of the Marist 

Brothers. In a short time he established 

a reputation as an eloquent preacher and 

effective teacher. Appointed pastor of a 

parish at Vourles, he rejuvenated the spiri- 

tual life of his people. The confusion 
caused by the French Revolution so. dis- 
organized affairs that there were few cen- 
ters of education and practically none out- 
side the larger cities. Something had to be 
done to dispel the ignorance which so often 

destroys faith and morals. Pressed for a 

solution, he conceived the idea of. .organiz- 

ing the Clerics of St. Viator to teach Chris- 
tian doctrine wherever the need arises. 

Rome has directed the members of.. the 

society to proceed with the glorification of 

their saintly founder. e 
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Subercaseaux’s aquarelles of the life of St. 
Francis of Assisi are the most popular and 
most authentic of modern picture stories of 
the saint’s life. On January 4, 1956, Fr. 
Pedro Subercaseaux y Errazuriz O.S.B. died 
in Santiago, Chile at the age of 76. Fr. 
Pedro’s paintings are internationally known 
and loved. He was born in Rome on De- 
cember 10, 1880, the eldest son of Ramon 
Subercaseaux, the representative of Chile 
in France, Germany and Italy, and Am- 
bassador to the Vatican for many years. 
Amalia Errazuriz de Subercaseaux, Fr. 
Pedro’s mother, was herself a gifted writer 
and one of the most charming and talented 
women of her generation in South America. 
His father was well known in art circles 
as a brilliant connoisseur and critic. Fr. 
Pedro’s early training began in the Royal 
Painting Academy of Berlin and from there 
went to Rome and to Paris, studying under 
the well known master Jules Lefebvre. 

In 1907 Pedro married Dona Elvira 
Lyon Ataegui, and after 10 years of hap- 
piness together they both agreed that they 
could make: their lives more profitable for 
eternity by dedicating them entirely to 
Christ. With the consent of the Holy 
Father, Pope Benedict V, they separated, 
she to enter the Congregation of the Cate- 
chist Ladies in Spain, and he, the Order of 
St.. Benedict at Quarr Abbey. on the Isle 
of Wight, England. 

Sent by his superiors to establish a Bene- 
dictine Abbey in Chile in 1937, Fr. Pedro 
founded an abbey near Santiago which he 
planned, built and decorated in a most 
beautiful spot—now one of the notable 
show places for visitors to Santiago. 

After he entered the Benedictines, Fr. 
Pedro’s most notable work was in decorat- 
ing churches and painting religious sub- 
jects. Besides the most famous series of 
paintings on the life of St. Francis, he also 
painted a series on the life of St. Benedict. 

There are fifty paintings in all in the 
series on St. Francis. The originals, it 
seems, are in the hands of the Franciscan 
Missionaries of Mary, near whose mon- 
astery in Assisi the water colors were 
painted. The complete series is available 
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in colored film strip, beautifully repro- 
duced, from Lichbildverlag Ludwig Schu- 
macher (21a), Oer-Erkenschwick i. West- 
falen, Germany. The series is called “Der 
Herald des Grossen Koenigs” and is accom- 
panied by an explanation (in German) by 
Gangolf Diener O.F.M. 

Though there are many lives of St. Fran- 
cis written eaach year, this series of paint- 
ings is the life of the century. To Fr. 
Pedro the Franciscans world shall always 
be indebted. God rest his soul! e 


Youth Congress Report. With the Third 
Youth Congress on the horizon to take 
place at Notre Dame University 14-18 of 
August, the Summary of the Third Order 
Youth Congress held at St. Bonaventure 
University, New York, last year is an added 
stimulus for youth directors to prepare for 
an even better congress. For those who 
wonder what goes on at these conventions, 
the report is available from the Central 
Office, 8140 Spring Mill Road, Indian- 
apolis 20, Indiana. We hope that the 
youth work solidifies into a well-repre- 
sented program of action which will not 
be too dependent on the personality of the 
director or the enthusiasm of a few who 
could make an “organization go.” Nor 
should the Third Order be just a passing 
phase in a young person’s life—a little 
interlude while going to school to supple- 
ment religion class. How many thousands 
of young people have been received and 
professed in the order without ever carry- 
ing on the observance of the rule “all the 
days of my life” simply because the rule, 
life and purpose of the order has hardly 
penetrated. e 


In a Rescript from the Sacred Congrega- 
tion of Religious to the Minister General 
of the Order of Friars Minor, all defects 
in erecting Third Order fraternities and 
in entering the names of members in the 
register book, have been sanated—“‘in cases 
which are healable and which need heal- 
ing.” The decree is dated October 29, 
1955. A Nota Bene urges all Commissaries 
and directors of the Third Order to take 
advantage of the decree and to note the 
date and fact of the decree in the books 
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of the order and fraternity. 


Another rescript, dated November 25, 
1955, gives to the Minister General the 
faculty for three years to admit to the 
Third Order of St. Francis also those who 
already belong to another Third Order. @ 


Franciscan Museum and Historical Insti- 
tute opens its doors in Rome and is a 
major addition to the city’s public museums 
and galleries. The nucleus of it is the rich 
collection of historical and artistic treas- 
ures that were assembled at Marseilles 
nearly eighty years ago, and was taken to 
Rome-in 1902 to escape the predatory 
clutches of the Third Republic. From 
Rome it went, in 1928, to Assisi, where 
the Capuchin Fathers had established their 
Historical Institute. When the Institute 
was taken to Rome a few years ago, the 
museum went with it, becoming part of 
the International College of Franciscan 
Studies. It contains twenty thousand cata- 
logued items, including paintings and 
prints and sculpture, ceramics and porce- 
lain and pottery, enamels and ivories and 
documents in very great wealth. The old- 
est painting, which comes from an aban- 
doned convent in Tuscany, is dated about 
1300; there are works of Domenico Zam- 
pieri, Ludovico and Gherardo delle Notte; 
and one contemporary painting, by an 
Hungarian artist, Georges Szoldatics. 

The museum exhibits a typical modern 
Capuchin cell, complete in every detail. A 
framed copy of the monastery rule hangs 
on the wall; an umbrella stands in the cor- 
ner; and on the bedside there is a candle, 
put there, as the guide explains, in case 
the electricity supply should fail. The win- 
dow frame comes from the ancient Capu- 
chin novitiate of Montemalbe. @ 


A Spiritual Reading List for Sisters by 
Sister M. Rose Agnes O.S.F. is available 
for 25 cents from the College of St. Francis, 
Joliet, Illinois. The list is an outgrowth 
of a need discovered when the Sisters from 
many communities gathered for the past 
two summers for The Seraphic Institute of 
Theology for Sisters conducted at the Col- 
lege of St. Francis. A notable omission in 
the Franciscana section is Maynard’s The 
Richest of the Poor, considered by many 
as one of the best and most critical of mod- 
ern well known biographies of St. Francis. 
Since some juvenile works as Jewett’s 
God’s Troubadour and Jones’ The Lord’s 
Minstrel were included, so ought a more 
serious book such as The Perfect Joy of 
St. Francis by Timmermans. Sister Rose 
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Agnes is to be commended on the work as 
well as for her initiative-in many other 
fields of endeavor and the enthusiastic sup- 
port she has given to many Franciscan 
projects. e 


Custodian of the Holy Land: Father An- 
gelico Lazzeri, an Italian Franciscan and 
former provincial of Tuscany, has been 
solemnly received in Jerusalem as the new 
Custodian of the Holy Land. He is the 
254th priest to hold this office, which by 
tradition belongs to the Franciscan Order. 
Father Lazzeri succeeds Msgr. Hyacinth 
Faccio O.F.M. As Custos of the Holy 
Land, Fr. Lazzeri is the official representa- 
tive of the Holy See for the protection of 
Catholic rights at all the Holy Places. He 
has under his jurisdiction more than 400 
Franciscan priests and brothers, who have 
in their care 68 shrines, 70 friars, 85 par- 
ishes and churches, 29 schools, five colleges 
and three orphanages. Fr. Lazzeri will also 
direct 70 commissariats of the Holy Land 
throughout the world. Famous commis- 
sariat in the United States is the Shrine of 
the Holy Sepulchre, Washington, D. C. 
The polyglot nature of the Jerusalem Cus- 
tody requires 18 languages for its varied 
and numerous activities. 

As early as 1219 the sons of St. Fran- 
cis took up their labors in Palestine. To 
the Franciscans has been entrusted the 
holy and inalienable rights of the Catholic 
Church to guard and defend these holy 
places sanctified by the Redemption; and 
this sacred trust they hold inviolate even 
though it should call fo rthe sacrifice of 
their lives. 

As Pope Leo XIII testified in his brief 
of December 26, 1887, the sons of St. Fran- 
cis have been unflinching in the fulfillment 
of this commission, even in the face of 
calumny, persecution and cruel martyrdom. 

The Franciscans are, therefore, the 
guardians of the holy places and are, con- 
sequently, called the “Guardians of the 
Holy Sepulchre”; for more than 700 years 
they have defended these sacred possessions 
against the combined efforts of Moham- 
medan cruelty and schismatic malice. It 
may be said without exaggeration that 
there is not a sacred spot of antiquity 
possessed by the Catholic Church in the 
Holy Land which has not been moistened 
with the blood of Franciscans. 

The custody of the Holy Land has mis- 
sions in the Latin Patriarchate of Jeru- 
salem, in Syria, Lower Egypt, Cyprus, 
Israel and Jordan. e 
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Third..Order and Catholic Action. Fr. 
Domingo Guadalupe Diaz O.F.M., Com- 
missary Provincial of the Third Order, in 
a move to coordinate apostolic activity 
in Mexico was recently appointed to the 
National Board of Ecclesiastical Assistants 
of Catholic Action and was also named 
as Visitor of Catholic Action in all those 
places where he makes visitation of the 
Third Order. The commission came from 
Monsignor Rafael Vilchis, Pontifical Sub- 
Director of Catholic Action in Rome. In 
the document of appointment Monsignor 
Vilchis expresses great hope that this 
move will do much to unite all Catholic 
forces in the apostolic effort. On his round 
of visitations Father Diaz is to investigate 
how the T.O. members and Catholic Action 
members are cooperating locally and make 
suggestions for greater coordination. This 
is one more phase of the general move be- 
ing made south of the border to use the 
Catholic forces at hand in the most effec- 
tive way. e 


Mr. Sidney Wicks, author of The Friends 
of St. Francis, died in England recently. 
Mr. Wicks was an ardent convert and ter- 
tiary; who fully understood the truths of 
faith as well as the spirit of St. Francis. 
His book is too little known for the impact 
it carries for few men have summed up 
some. of the intangible thoughts dealing 
with St. Francis as Mr. Wicks has done 
in a series of essays on the characteristics 
of St. Francis, his early followers and St. 
Francis’ friends today, especially in the 
Third Order. A man of many capabilities, 
Mr. Wicks was both author, lecturer and 
editor of several newspapers. His conver- 
sion to Catholicism caused an uneasy rift 
in his family which was a source of un- 
utterable pain to him. But he bore all this 
resignedly and humbly. His essays on St. 
Francis were first written for The Francis- 
can magazine of London. When asked by 
the Franciscan Herald Press to gather the 
essays together for publication, he took up 
the work as a task given to him by obedi- 
ence. He was a man of deep faith and 
prayer and did all in his power to effect 
that unity of faith which existed in his 
homeland when the faith was one and the 
land was known as Merry England. God 
rest his Franciscan soul. a 


Paul Claudel, the late French author, poet, 
statesman, was not a member of the Third 
Order of St. Francis reports Tertius Ordo 
in a front page correction. The editor has 
this on the authority of the Commissary 
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General of the Third Order of France. 
Claudel was, however, a member of the 
association known as ‘““The Friends of St. 
Francis.” Though we have never heard 
of this society, it must be something like 
the reference we have to “The Fourth 
Order’ for those who are not members of 
any of the three orders but still have a 
great love and devotion to St. Francis. @ 
Rapid Growth: St. Francis Fraternity of 
the Third Order which meets in St. Fran- 
cis Hospital, Jersey City, N. J., celebrated 
its third anniversary on January 29, 1956. 
Most Rev. Thomas A. Boland, Archbishop 
of Newark, was guest of honor and the 
Very Rev. Celsus Wheeler O.F.M., Provin- 
cial of Holy Name Province, celebrated the 
High Mass in the hospital chapel. A sera- 
phic blessing was presented to the frater- 
nity from the Minister General Augustine 
Sepinski, by Father Provincial. The fra- 
ternity has grown to a membership of 286 
in three years. e 
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nineteenth century.” The same Pontiff 
defines the task evolving from this 
cleavage in his famous pronounce- 
ment: “The Church without the la- 
boring class is not the Church of 
Christ.” 


The present-day tensions are not 
primarily of a socio-economic type and 
cannot be solved solely in the economic 
domain. In the final analysis, what 
truly matters always and everywhere 
is “man,” “Christian man.” The task 
demanded today of the frater minor, 
the lesser brother, by the times and 
therefore by God, is this: In genuine 
brotherliness and humble service to 
lead these people, the laboring class, 
“fn gladness and joy” to the path of 
Christ. Through his life and labor 
more than through his words the Friar 
Minor ean contribute toward the task 
of healing the social tensions which 
trouble the Church so seriously in our 
day. Thus may be realized anew the 
Hour of Saint Francis, redounding 
with blessings for the Church and all 
mankind. € 
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. The Nine Tuesdays 


4 leh 


| Or Aico. Bi. 


CALENDAR OF PLENARY 
INDULGENCIES 
APRIL 


» HBaster Sunday, G.A. 
. St. Benedict the Moor C. 


1 Or.—St. 
Salvator or Horta Cal Or. for Conv. 
(rest, March 18). 


. Annunciation (tr. from March 25), G.A. 
. Commemoration of St. 


Francis, Re- 
Pale 


in honor of St. 


newal of Profession, 


Anthony begin. 


. Solemnity of St. Joseph. 
motecontad so. Parzham, 


1 Or.*— 
(Conv. April 22). 

St. Fidelis M. 1 Or. 

Luchesio C. 3 Or., First Tertiary 
—St. Paul of the Cross C. 


. St. Joseph Benedict Cottolengo C. 3 
Or.*—(Conv.; rest, April 30). 
. St. Joseph Benedict Cottolengo C. 3 


Benedict of Urbino C. 1 


Seon Sauces 
give extra zest! 


Treat your taste buds to the unforget- 
table flavor of Sexton Bar-B-Q Sauce 
—prepared by top-ranking chefs. 


Two other Sexton favor- 
ites—Las Pampas Chili 
Sauce—and Alamo Zestful 
Seasoning. 

Hundreds of Sexton /—& 
foods grace the menus of ff 
America’s finest hotels, /#¢ 
clubsand restaurants. Look & 
for the Sexton label at * 
better independent grocers. 


pate i Y 
Good Housekeeping 


a, 


‘ Or ry 
5 45 apvearistd WAS 
2 é 


John Sexton & Co., Chicago 


° ° 


OBITVUA RW 


Sister M. Palmatia Schloeder (Layton 
Blvd., Milwaukee); Sister M. Alexia La- 
rosch (St. Anthony Hosp., St. Louis); Sis- 
ter M. Chrysostom Burke (Rochester, 
Minn). Sr. M. Collista (Hartwell). Sr. 
Marcia Golla (St. Louis). 


Chicago: Beatrice Barry, Lillian Bouch- 
ette, Henrietta Brennan, Agnes Durach, 
Julia Egan, Sarah Higgings, Anna McCam- 
bridge, Anna Meyers, Magdalene Schrotten- 
baum, Joseph Wiltgen—Cleveland: Ella 
Barry, Cath. Casey, Harriet Casey, Mary 
Simko—Louisville: Marg. Buetel, Josephine 
Griesbaum, Jacob Heitzman, Olivia Katz- 
man—Milwaukee: Anna Druggis, Eliz. 
Glatz, Julian Gizella, Barbara Heilig, Jose- 
phine Kayser, Nora Maloney, Eliz. Philipp- 
sen, Anna Ruesch, Mary Scheuerman, Flor- 
ence Sieber—Omaha: Josephine Hannigan, 
Mary Hertzig—Pittsburgh: Mary Imhoff, 
Eliz. Schillo, Cath. Truth—Quincy: Clement 
Friye, Marg. Kittle—San Antonio: Eliz. 
Glass—St. Bernard, Ohio: Eliz. Reichardt. 


From Every 
Walk of Life 


Leads Catholies to Happiness ond Holiness << 


FREE—Above mat FREE ON RE- 
QUEST for Third Order Promotion 
from Franciscan Herald Press, 1434 
W. 51st Street, Chicago 9, IIl. 


How to be an Instrument of Peace 
y by Stephane J. Piat O.F.M. 


How to be 
An Instrument 


These thumbnail meditations written especially for 


young people have the inspiration and verve that 


froth dispenser, but has selected a diet of solid spir- 
itual food that will stick to the soul. A great amount 


¥ SEEPBAGE FIL 


of thought marshalled in few pages. I5¢ 


There's More to Life Than Living It 


by Albert Nimeth O.F.M. 


The articles in this paperback book appeared originally 
in the Forum and make up a thorough explanation 
of the Third Order rule. At the same time they cover Sp 
the whole field of Christian and Franciscan perfection. Aiba ere eer 
The up-to-date touch, the pertinent examples and the 
grass roots understanding of the Third Order make 
this book a great source of information for the private 
reader or for study clubs. 95¢ 


Ritual for 


There's 
: More to Life 
Than Living ltl 


Public Functions 
by Mark Hegener O.F.M. 


“The manual contains the complete official ritual, 
authorized by the Sacred Congregation of Rites, in 
Latin and English in easily arranged readable form 
for congregational use. In addition, the ritual has 
a number of texts that have semi-official authority 
and years of tradition behind them for our use at 
our public functions.” 

Fr. Maximus Poppy O.F.M. 
.60¢ Past National Secretary 


FRANCISCAN HERALD PRESS 


5045 S. Laflin Street e YArds 7-2100 e Chicago 9, Illinois 


leads to action. At the same time the author is no iS 


Lf: 


